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limits within which unity is necessary. Clearly any con- Chapter
ventions regulating the laws of war, as by forbidding    __L
chemical warfare or regulating the use of submarines,
must be accepted by the whole of the Empire, or they
would be worthless to other powers. On the other hand,
the Locarno Pacts were accepted by the British Govern-
ment on the condition that the Dominions should incur
no obligations under them unless their Governments
accepted such obligation, and no Government has so
accepted. It is clear that this is a substantial diminu-
tion of unity, but it is explicable by the doctrine of
passive belligerency. If the United Kingdom had to
proceed to warlike measures to safeguard France,
Belgium, or Germany from, unjust attack, the Do-
minions would be placed in a position of war as against
the aggressor, but they would be clearly exempt from
any obligation to render aid to the parties attacked.
No other case of such importance of divided attitudes
has arisen. But it is worth noting that the United
Kingdom, the Commonwealth, and the Irish Free State
alone accepted the Convention of 1930 prepared under
League auspices to afford financial aid to the victims
of unjust aggression. The Canadian refusal is in entire
keeping with the view of the Dominion on the un-
desirability of extending in any way the rule of aid laid
down by Article 10 of the League Covenant.
The extent of unity is therefore variable, and there
is no possible doubt that for many purposes it cannot
be invoked. For instance, it is plain that there may be
disputes between a foreign state and a Dominion in
which the United Kingdom has no part, and in respect
of which it would have no responsibility. Thus the
United Kingdom could not be asked to make repara-